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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 

A Sample Copy of the Bre JOURNAL wil 
be sent FREE upon application, 

How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Druft on New 
vork or Chicago. If none of these can be bad, 
Register your Letter, affixing Stamps both for 
0stage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 
Money sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 

Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, Il.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 

Pcstage Stampsof any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of every paper. The subscription is paid to the 
END OF 'THE MONTH indicated, 

Jo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of tie letter. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for preserving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each, They cannot be sent by mai! to Canada. 

fost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will repiace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to whith 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 





Advertising Estimates furnished on 
Application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE : 
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MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This is the latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
superb work, containing over 450 pages, over 
225 illustrations, and bound in cloth. 16.000 
copies have been sold, and it is more a stan- 
dard bee-book than ever. It isa cyclopedia 
of bee-literature, and no bee-keeper can af- 
ford to be without it. 


Our Liberal Offers of this Book. 


We club Prot. Cook’s book with the Brer 
JOURNAL for one year—both for $1.75; or will 
mail it free as a Premium for sending us 
three new subscribers to the Bree Jour- 
NAL at $1.00 each, and also give to each one 
of the three new subscribers a free copy of 
the Premium edition of ** Bees and Honey.” 


Bee-Pamphlet Bargain 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itis a chapter fron 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents, 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners in apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It details 
bis management of vees, and his methods for the 
~roduction of honey Price, 5 cents. 


te” We will send the above 5 Pamphlets 
postpaid for 25 cts.; or club them with the 
BEE JOURNAL for one year for $1.15; or we 
will give them as a Premium for sending one 
New Subscriber to this journal for a year. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
at the club prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. Cne year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper: 


Price of both. Olub. 


The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 

an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ...175 
The Apiculturist............. oo! ae eo 
Progressive Bee-Keeper .. 150.... 1 30 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 140 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 

The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 25.... 5 25 


————__——— + —~<> e+ —_______ 


Have You Read page 31 yet ? 
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** A Word of just commendation 
Before the end of one’s days, 
Is worth a whole funeral oration, 
Or a volume of post-mortem praise.” 
ee nipeiaiginp~ai—ey 
Prof. Cook 
California for several weeks, stopping along 
the way to visit friends, but finally reached 
the ‘land of gold’? about Dec. 20th. On 
the 2lst he wrote us as follows: 


was on his journey to 


[am now in the Golden State. .I shall be 
in my new home at Claremont one week 
from to-day. We have had a most delight- 
ful trip. J. CooK. 


A. 


The Professor's many Eastern friends 
will be glad to learn Of his safe arrival in 
the new home, and wish him the happiest 
kind of a *“‘ Happy New Year,” and many 
of them. 


— om + 


The **General Questions ’*’ de- 
partment of the Bee JourNAL will here- 
after be ‘‘Generaled”’’ by that hard-work- 
ing, practical, and prolific apiarian writer 

Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Ill. He 
needs no formal introduction to our read- 
know, 


ers, we feel that we 


ought to ¢all some attention to the fact 


and yet we 


that in accepting the position of ‘* General 
Nut-Cracker,”’ for that department of the 








———— 


NO. 1. 


3EE JOURNAL, he thus consents to having 
‘fired’? at him all the hard questions that 
may trouble any beginner in bee-keeping, 
or even one who is beyond the A B C class. 

temember, friends, that you have our 
full permission to ask Dr. Miller just as 
many and as difficult questions on the sub- 
ject of bee-keeing as you may see proper. 
Of course, he doesn’t agree to furnish cor- 
rect answers in all cases, and yet we feel 
pretty sure that he will be able to help you 
out on the great majority of them, and 
likely to the rest he will either give a good 
guess, or perhaps fall back upon that oft- 
quoted, 


smile-provoking, and very con- 


densed reply—‘* I pon’T KNow!”’ 

Now, after saying such kind (?) things 
about our good friend, the Doctor, we will 
leave him and the department of ‘‘ General 
Questions’? to the tender mercies of all 
who will be wise enough to take advantage 
of the privilege of asking questions. 

Your questions may be sent either to the 
BEE JOURNAL office, or direct to Dr. Miller 
—just as you prefer. 


oS OS 


The Bee Journal for 1894—at 
least the first number The 
‘*New Year”’ is begun—we hope it may be 
a more prosperous one for everybody than 
1893. Yet we 
thankful for. 

What Have 
you laid any careful plans to be carried 


is before you. 


was all have much to be 


about the coming year ? 
out next season in the apiary? If not, 
now is the time to read and prepare for 
better work with the than 
you have done since becoming a bee-keeper. 


doing bees 
Each added year’s experience ought to be 
ahelp to you. Every number of the BEE 
JotrNav should bring to you something of 





value—read it thoroughly, and think about 
the suggestions made by other and success- 
ful bee-keepers. 

Another thing—don’t be satisfied with 
only one bee-paper, if you can possibly 
afford more. ‘There are others that are 
good, and all are well worth the subscrip- 
tion price several times over. If we mis- 
take not, the Bee Journat this year will 
be better than any preceding year of its 
existence. Weare going to work hard to 
make it so. 
help in this, by showing it to their bee- 
keeping friends, and urging them to sub- 
scribe and thus also become its regular 


Every one of its readers can 


readers. 

Let us make 1894a year of apiarian edu- 
cation, and general advancement all along 
the line. 


~~.<> 


The Pamphlet Proceedings of 
the late North American convention has 
been delayed on account of getting certain 
engravings of the World’s Fair Honey Ex- 
hibits, etc., which are to appear in connec- 
tion with the report of the meeting. We 
expect now to have it ready for delivery to 
members not later than Jan. 15th, and per- 
haps sooner. We regret the delay, but we 
think none will find any fault when they 
once see the completed and fully illustrated 
report. Weare trying to get up the best 
looking report of the North American ever 
issued. 

ee 


(" No apiarist can expect to have his 
honey sell for the highest market price, if 
he allows it to stay in the hives for weeks 
after it has been sealed over, allowing the 
bees to give the combs a dirty, yellow color 
by constantly traveling over it.—Doolittle. 


-_ ~<—, - 


The Foul Brood Debate.—Here is 
what Friend McEvoy says about the pro- 
posed ‘‘ Foul Brood Debate:”’ 


Iam very much pleased to see that in the 
coming year, the editor of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is going to let us all havea 
great debate over all the disputed points on 
the whole foul brood question. Every bee- 
keeper in the world should subscribe at 
once for the Bez JOURNAL, so as to learn 
all about the cause and cure of foul brood, 
as they don’t ‘know the time the disease 
might break out in their apiaries, and soon 
destroy them if they did not know all about 
the disease before it made its appearance in 
their bee-yards. 

Iam going to write up the whole foul 
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brood question more fully for the BEE 
JOURNAL than I have yet done, and prove 
three great things that I discovered, viz: 

1. That the rotting of uncared-for brood 
is the only true cause of foul brood. 

2nd. When bees rob a foul-broody colony 
they carry the disease in proportion to the 
amount of diseased honey they convey to 
their own hives, that in all such cases the 
honey is the only criminal, and that the 
disease is never carried on the feet of the 
bees. 

3rd. That my methods of curing foul 
brood are by far the best of any known. 

Woodburn, Ont. Wo. McEvoy. 


It looks as if the foul brood question is to 
be thoroughly aired. It needs it, surely. 
All who have valuable facts and experiences to 
give, are invited to take part in this gen- 
eral debate. 





lle 


{=~ With what little light I have on the 
matter, [do not care to have more than 
about 100 colonies in one apiary, although 
I do not know for certain that 125 or 150 in 
a good year would fare much worse.—Dr. 
Miller. 


- ——er 


Bees and Fruit are receiving much 
just attention these days in California. 
Fruit-growers are rapidly coming to recog- 
nize the fact that in the bees they havea 
great friend and helper, and that they had 
better cease their war upon the bee-keepers 
and their pets. Here is what Mr. C. H. 
Clayton, of Lang, Calif., says on the sub- 
ject: 

FRIEND YorkK:—Observing a letter from 
Geo. W. Brodbeck, about bees and fruit, in 
the Bee JourNAL of Dec. 14th, I wish to 
place before the public the experience of a 
large fruit-grower, who was a member of 
that convention. I have his full permission 
to use this. 

By way of introduction, I will state that 
he is Horticultural Commissioner of Tulare 
county—one of the inland counties hereto- 
fore noted for grain-production, but of late 
years the fruit industry has made rapid 
strides, and at an early date will’ no doubt 
rank as one of the leading fruit counties of 
the State. In a personal note to me, dated 
Nov. 8, 1893, he has this to say: 

‘Bees and fruit go together. I can't 
raise fruit without bees. Some of the other 
“cranks”? say [m a crank, but I notice 
there is a pretty good following after me, 
hereabouts, and they * keep a-comin’.’ 

* Yes, sirree; I have bees all about my 
big orchard. Two years in succession I 
have put netting over some limbs of trees, 
and while they blossomed all right, ‘ nary 
fruit;’ while on the same tree where limbs 
were exposed to the aid of bees, plenty of 
fruit. C. J. Berry.”’ 


I will state that the ‘‘ big orchard’? men- 
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tioned by Major Berry, contains only 440 
acres at present, but is being constantly 
enlarged, and is only one out of many or- 
chards in that.prolific region. 
Yours truly, 
C. H. CLAYTON. 


Hurrah for the bees! Yes, hurrah for 
the sensible fruit-grower! May his kind in- 
crease, until all shall recognize the inval- 
uable aid of bees in the production of fruit. 


-_~—_ + <-- — 


[@” Bee-keeping is a science, having for 
its object the attainment of a correct 
knowledge of all that pertains to the habits 
and instincts of these wonderful insects; 
and a practical art which regards all the 
attainments thus made as the only reliable 
basis of successful bee-culture.—Vewman. 


>-—— + 


To Minnesota Bee-Keepers. — 
The fifth annual convention of the Minne- 
sota State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Lumber Exchange, corner of 
Fifth and Hennepin Aves., Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Jan. 10, 11 and 12, 1894. 

In the announcement sent out, we find 
these paragraphs: 


In behalf of this Association we extend 
to you a most cordial invitation to attend 
this meeting, which promises to be one of 
great interest to all whoare in any way 
interested in apiculture. If you are follow- 
ing this branch of industry ina professional 
way, we urge you to be present and take 
an active part in the proceedings. 

Amateurs will find this meeting a great 
aid in acquiring valuable knowledge, as 
the question-box will be one of the main 
features of the meeting, and all want to 
come prepared to fill the box with such 
questions as they wish to have answered. 

The Horticultural Society, one of the best 
associations in the State, commence their 
annual meeting on Tuesday, Jan. 9th, and 
will continue until Saturday. Every owner 
and cultivator of a single rod of land can- 
not afford to stay away from this meeting. 

By an agreement with the railroad com- 
panies, a reduction to 1!¢ rates will be 
given on the certificate plan. viz.: You 
pay full fare to Minneapolis and get a re- 
ceipt from the ticket agent, showing that 
you have paid full fare to the meeting; the 
fare back will be one-third rate, provided 
250 have attended the meetings. 


The following is a part of the bee-keepers’ 
programme, excepting the Question-Box: 


President’s annual address—J. P. West, 
of Hastings. 

Bee-diarrhea, its causes and cure—C. C. 
Aldrich, of Morristown. 


Reports of each member of lossesin the 





winter of 1893. Number of colonies in the 
spring, increase and production of comb 
and extracted honey and beeswax in 1893, 
and kind of hive used. Come prepared with 
a written report, and if not present send it 
to the President. 

Reminiscences of bee-keeping in Minne- 
sota—Hon. J. W. Thompson, of Lester. 


The honey exhibit and items of interest 
at the Columbian Exposition—C. Theil- 
mann, of Theilmanton. 

Keeping two queens in one hive—Barnett* 
Taylor, of Forestville. . 

Loose against tight frames—J.W.Murray, 
of Excelsior. 


Thursday afternoon it is expected that 
the bee-keepers will meet with the Horticul- 
tural Society, at which time interesting 
matters in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition will be presented. An interest- 
ing session is promised. 

On Friday morning there will] be a union 
meeting with the Horticultural Society, 
and an address by their President, J. M 
Underwood, of Lake City. 

Adulteration of honey—J. P. West, of 
Hastings. 

Report of committee on apiculture—J. 
W. Murray and Barnett Taylor. 


Increasing the white honey crop. and 
finding a market for it—Barnett Taylor, of 
Forestville. 


The advantages of the honey-bee to the 
horticulturist—Wm. Urie, of Minneapolis. 


A. K. Cooper, See. J.P. West. Pres. 
ox ewe 


The Long Winter Evenings is 
just the time to “‘ read up”’ on bee-keeping. 
Look over our book list on the 31st page of 
this number of the Bee JourNAL, and then 
order one or more books when renewing 
your subscription. Our book clubbing of- 
fers are found on page 799 of this issue also. 
Look it over now, before you forgetit. It 
will pay you. 


>_< 


Convention Notices. 


VERMONT.—The 19th Annual Convention 
of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will 


be held in Burlington, Vt., on Jan 24 and 25, 

1894, Programmes later. All interested in 

apiculture are invited to be present. Whether 

you live in Vermont or outside. come to the 

Burlington meeting. H. W. Scort, Sec. 
Barre, Vt. 


NEBRASKA.—The winter meeting of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at York, Nebr., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Jan. 23 and 24, 1894. Interest- 
ing essays will be prepared by those competent 
to interest. For particuiars, address the Sec- 
retary. ',. D. Strisor, Sec 

York, Nebr. 





Read our great offers on page 31. 














ANSWERED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, 


MARENGO, ILL. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 


ee el 


Piping of a Queen—Stingless Bees. 


1. I was standing by one of my bee- 
hives last summer, looking for the bees 
to swarm, and I heard a noise inside the 


hive—a sound as if some one was in 
there trying to scare me off—like a 
bumble-bee in a log when you punch it 


but louder than I ever 
heard before. When I was a boy, I was 
always ‘‘deviling” them up, and you 
have perhaps done the same, and know 
the sound they make. *What was it ? 


2. Are the stingless bees any good ? 
Where are they to be found? Will they 
work in the apiary with other bees ? 

Bankston, Ala. M. W. G. 


with a straw, 


ANSWERS.—1. The next time you have 
a swarm from a strong colony, see if you 
can’t hear the same sound again, by 
going and putting your ear to the hive, 
in the evening, seven, cight or nine days 
after the swarm has issued. It is the 
young queen piping, and your descrip- 
tion of it is decidedly amusing. I never 
‘deviled’ with bumble-bees in a hollow 
log when a boy, but as I recall the noise 
made by bumble-bees when their nest in 
the grass was disturbed, it was by no 
means unlike the piping of a queen. 


Sometimes an old queen pipes, but not 
often. If the second swarm does not 
issue the next day after you hear the 
piping, you will probably hear it stronger 
the next evening. You may also hear it 
at any time of the day, but it can be 
heard more distinctly in the still of the 
evening. Besides the piping, you may 
also hear the quahking of the other 
young queens that have not yet left their 
cells. If the bees do not contemplate 














swarming again, you will probably hear 
no piping. 

Piping is not beard before the issuing 
of first swarms—only before after- 
swarms. 

2. Don’t fool away time with stingless 
bees. They’re no good. Get a hive full 
of bumble-bees first. 


Se = 


Feeding Rye Meal to Bees. 


To what extent would it be profitable 
to feed rye meal to bees ? H. O. F. 
Strawberry Point, lowa. 


ANSWER.—There are some who are so 
situated that their bees have opportunity 
to store more pollen than they need, 
and it becomes a nuisante, cramming 
the combs that are needed for brood or 
honey. In such a place there might 
need to be care about feeding rye or 
other meal to bees. Generally, how- 
ever, bees get no more pollen than they 
need, and even if some substitution is 
fed in the spring, they will take no more 
than is profitable, It seems to be a 
good thing for the bees to gather pollen 
in the spring, and even if they have a 
good deal stored in the combs, it seems 
to stimulate them to new activity in the 
way of brood-rearing, if pollen is brought 
in from outside. The result is the same, 
so far as can be readily seen, if instead 
of natural pollen some substitute is 
brought in. 


Harm might be done in all cases, if 
there were no limit to the amount of 
rye meal that bees would take. But 
just as soon as they can get natural pol- 
len from any kind of flowers, your rye 
meal will be deserted by them. So un- 
less you are in one of those places where 
so much pollen is gathered that it is 
never all used out of the combs, I should 
say that you might profitably feed rye 
or other meal to any extent that the 
bees would allow. 





**A Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,” is the title of a 
splendid book on practical bee-culture, by 
Mr. 8. Simmins, of England. It is 534x84¢ 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows ‘how bees may be cultivated as a 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.’ It also illustrates how 
profits may be ‘“‘made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.’’ Price, post- 


paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the BEE JOURNAL for one year, for $1.60. 
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No, 63—Mhomas (, Newman 


We thought it very appropriate to be- 
gin the new year, in this devartment, 
with a sketch and picture of Mr. New- 
man, the well-known ex-editor of the 








THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It would be 
quite unnecessary for us to offer any 
formal introduction of Mr. Newman to 
his and our old readers, but to many of 
the new ones his name and labors are 
not so familiar. 

For nearly a score of years Thomas G. 
Newman owned and edited the BEE 
JOURNAL, until June 1, 1892, when we 
purchased it, since which time he has 
devoted his energies to the management 











of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union and 
the bee-supply business. 

Thomas Gabriel Newman was born on 
Sept. 26, 1833, at Chedzoy, near Bridg- 
water, Somerset, England. When 10 
years of age, he became fatherless; and 
with the whole family, of mother, o ¢e 
sister and three brothers, was ‘‘ turn: 1 
out upon the wide world” in poverty. 
His father was considered ‘* well-to-do,” 
but had been induced to indorse some 
bank paper fora large amount, and it 
took all the property the father left at 
his death to satisfy the demands of the 
banks; the family was therefore finan- 
cially ruined. 

The boys all had willing hands; and 
though Thomas G. was the youngest, 
and not yet quite ten years of age, be 
helped to support the family, as much as 
he could, and worked so hard and so 
many hours (nights and mornings when 
out of school), that his growing powers 
were checked, and though his brothers 
were quite tall, he is only 5 feet and 
4}¢ inches in height. 

At about 11 years of age he left 


@school and went to work in a printing 


office. This was before many modern 
inventions in the printing line had been 
made, and he worked an old-fashioned 
wood hand-press, before even the use of 
‘*rollers” was invented for inking the 
type. Then wooden balls were used, 
covered with leather, and packed inside 
with cotton batting, for inking the type. 
Two of them were used, one in each 
hand ; some ink placed on one of them, 
and by striking them together scores of 
times, the ink was *‘ distributed.” Then 
they were used in the same manuer on 
the type before being ‘* pressed.” In 
those days, to print 100 impressions per 
hour was good work; but now with 
modern inventions fifty or more thou- 
sands impressions are taken in the same 
time. 

So much ‘‘ progress” 


and ‘‘improve- 
ment” have been 


realized within the 
brief space of one lifetime, that Mr. 
Newman takes pride in telling his 
friends of the magnificent strides of in- 
ventive genius, in this one industry, 
within his own recollection. 

Thomas G. was delighted with the art 
of printing, and during his apprentice- 
ship of seven years, he learned every 
part of that trade, as well as book- 
binding. 

At the age of 20 he married Miss 
Eliza Powell, and with his mother (of 
whom he was then the only support) 
and his wife, he started for the United 
States of America, to ‘‘ grow up with the 
country.” 
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He first settled in Rochester, N. Y., 
and there became interested in the doc- 
trine of the Millennium, and after a few 
years purchased the Millennial Harbin- 
ger, which he edited and publishec for 
ten years, at the same time he regularly 
preached the Millennial doctrines to 
several congregations in Seneca Falls, 
Palmyra, Syracuse, Rochester, etc. 

At the close of the War he moved to 
Harvard, McHenry county, Ills., and in 
connection with his religious periodical, 
he sturted the Harvard Independent, 
which is still in existence. 

In 1866 he sold out all his pvblishing 
interests, and took his wife and three 
children (two daughters and one son) 
with him to England, where his wife’s 
mother was very ill. She continued to 
get worse, andin 1868 she died. This 
tie being severed, the whole family re- 
turned to America, and this time settling 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where Mr. N. 
started the daily Observer, which now 
lives as the daily Republican. 

After the great fire Mr. Newman 
moved to Chicago, and purchased the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, then edited by, | 


the Rev. W. F. Clarke, Mr. Fred. Grabbe 
being the Business Manager. Before 
this he had been much interested in the 
pursuit of bee-keeping, and he soon had 
an apiary of about LOO colonies estab- 
lished in Chicago, where now it is thickly 
inhabited, between Madison and Monroe 
streets, and Western and Oakley aven- 
ues—only a block from where te now 
resides. 

As this locality became .more densely 
inhabited, the bees invaded the grocery 
stores, and as a result were moved out 
of the city. Auother reason for the re- 
moval of the bees, was the fact that the 
dirt and ‘‘ flying soot” of the city not 
only darkened the color of the honey, 
but affected its taste as well. 

At the meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., during the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, Mr. Newman was elected its Secre- 
tary, and at the meeting in New York, 
in 1878, he was elected its President by 
a unanimous vote, and upon being con- 
ducted to the chair by Dr. E. Parmly 
and Prof. Hasbrouck, he gave an ad- 
dress recommending co-operation, con- 
cert of action, and unity among bee- 
keepers, which received hearty applause, 
for many of the years previous had been 
spent in discord, divisions and disputes. 

The published report of that conven- 
tion states that ‘‘ the President was ap- 
pointed to represent this society at the 
meetings of European bee-keepers dur- 
ing the following summer, and to en- 








deavor toopen up a European market 
for our honey crop.” 

He accordingly went to Europe at his 
own expense, attended to the matters 
deputized to him by the society, and to 
the next meeting he reported that, in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
last convention, he had attended three 
bee and honey shows in England, one in 
Scotland, one in Switzerland, and one in 
Austria; had visited many of the most 
prominent apiarists of England, Scot- 
land, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many and France; had endeavored to 
remove the prejudice existing against 
American honey, and oelieved that many 
avenues had been created for the dis- 
posal of the surplus honey crop of 
America. 

This report was referred to a cor:mit- 
tee of three, who reported as follows: 


Resolved, That this Association has lis- 
tened with much pleasure to President 
Newman’s report of his trip to Europe, and 
hereby expresses its high appreciation of 
the able and successful manner‘in which he 
has represented the interests of American 
apiculture at the honey shows and apiarian 
meetings of the Old World. It heartily ap- 
proves of the efforts he has made to dis- 
seminate broad views as to the cheap pro- 
duction and enlarged consumption of 
honey, and thereby aided in securing a 
larger market for this important product. 
In view of the fact that President New- 

‘man’s tour was wholly at his own expense, 
the special thanks of this Association are 
due, and are hereby tendered to him for the 
eminent service he has performed. 

Resolved, That this Association rejoices in 
the cordial and enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded to President Newman by the apicul- 
tural societies and leading bee-masters in 
Britain and on the European continent, 
trusting that the harmonious feeling evinced 
may always be cherished by the bee-keep- 
ers of the world towards each other. This 
Association hopes that the friendly visit 
which has been made,*will ere long be re- 
turned by some one Or more of prominent 
apiculturists of Europe, to whom it will be 
our pride and pleasure to extend as hearty 
a welcome as that given to our representa- 
tive. 


Mr. Newman was unanimously re-elec- 
ted President, and at the following meet- 
ing Mr. Williamson offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, By the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, in convention assembled, 
that the thanks of this Association are due, 
and are hereby tendered to Thomas G. 
Newman, Esq., our retiring President, for 
the zealous, untiring and successful manner 
in which he has conducted the affairs of 
this Association; and we further thank him 
for his great liberality in traveling through 
Europe in the past year at hisown expense, 
thus being the means of opening up aven- 
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ues of trade for American honey, and ad- 
vancing the interests of American apicul- 
turists in a manner that could not be 
reached by any other method. 


Mr. Newman has been elected an hon- 
orary member of 14 bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciations in America, as well as the Na- 
tional apicultural societies of Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, England and 
Scotland. 

In 1885 the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union was formed, and Mr. Newman 
has been eletced by an almost unani- 
mous vote as its General Manager at 
every annual election held since its or- 
ganization. This shows the apprecia- 
tion of his services in that capacity—the 
Union having been victorious in every 
lawsuit but one, during its existence. 


Mr. Newman takes great interest in 
fraternal and insurance societies, is at 
present a member of about ten of such, 
and has been honored with many of their 
highest offices. He is now serving his 
e‘rlth year as Grand Commander of the 
State in the American Legion of Honor, 
and has been a member for four years of 
the Supreme Council of that Order. 
Much of his time has been devoted to 
these societies during the past quarter 
of a century, but having had repeated 
attacks of ‘‘la grippe,” he is now com- 
pelled to forego the pleasures of these 
associations, and leave to other hands 
much of the work he has heretofore 
done. 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Newman’s 
health was so poor that he consented to 
dispose of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
to the present proprietors. When an- 
nouncing the change, he feelingly wrote 
as follow-. showing what a great trial it 
was to relinquish the position he had 
held so long: 


We feel like many fathers and mothers 
have felt before us, when their loving and 
faithful daughter marries. It is a struggle; 
there are many heartaches, and many 
tears, as the event is consummated. It is 
hard to give her up—but it is necessary for 
her welfare and the prosperity of the race. 
They bow to the inevitable, and take all the 
comfort they can from the ‘‘ good prospect 
ahead,’ and pray for “long life and hap- 
piness.”’ 

Just so it is to-day with us. 
of promise’’ is grown to ‘‘mature age,’’ 
has been ‘‘ wooed’? and ‘“‘won’’ by an 
ardent lover, and to-day the marriage is 
celebrated. With ‘throbbing heart and 
tearful eyes we lift cur hands to Heaven 
and pray for ‘usefulness and prosperity ”’ 
—for long-continued aud successful exis- 
tence. Our benediction be ‘‘ upon thee and 
thine, forever !” 


Onr “ child 


Mr. Newman is still editing and pub- 





lishing the Illustrated Home Journal, a 
monthly which is now in its ninth year, 
and in its issue for October, 1893, he 
gave the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL this 
kindly notice: 


Friend York’s energy is full 
the reputation of that ‘‘Old Reliable” 
weekly. As a ‘child’? which we tenderly 
cared for, for 20 years, we are proud of its 
success in its ‘‘ wedded life,’ and wish it 
unbounded prosperity. 


The Bee JOURNAL unites with Mr. 
Newman’s hosts of friends, in wishing 
him yet many years of happiness, still 
more honors, and finally a resplendent 
and eternal crown of glory. 


sustaining 


CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 


Gathering the New Honey Crop. 


The bees have just begun (Dec. 25th) 
gathering a new crop of honey from wild 


currant, which is just beginning to 
bloom. We have had no cold weather— 
80° in the shade to-day. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





More About Transferring Bees. 


I believe I have told before that it was 
a good plan when combs were heavy 
with honey, to give them to colonies 
that will clean them up atonce. Well, 
this works so well that I thought it 
would not be amiss to tell it again, as 
we have made another new discovery, 
and that is, if we do not give the drip- 
ping transferred combs to other colo- 
nies, we now place an empty comb or 
two between the transferred combs. 
This gives the bees some place to unload, 
as bees always load themselves while 
transferring is going on, and if they 
have no clean empty combs to place 
their loads, they are in a bad shape to 
clean up their combs, much less to take 
care of the dripping honey. But whep 
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convenient, just give the dripping combs 
to good, strong colonies, and the clean 
combs you take out to the transferred 
colony, and see how nice it works. 
There is only one drawback, and that is 
the dripping combs will excite the bees, 
and robbing will be the order; but we 
guard against this by close watching 
and prompt action, and it is best to give 
the combs, or make the change, just 
about nightfall, and all is well, as the 
dripping combs can remain in the trans- 
ferred colony until nearly night. Sut 
some colonies become discouraged and 
swarm out if left too long. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


Big Honey Yields, Etc. 


I know it is the disposition of bee- 
keepers usually to be a littie slow in re- 
porting a large yield, as this has often 
come up in our conventions; but this is 
wrong, and hereafter I shall report a 
colony giving 500 pounds of surplus 
honey just as soon as one giving 25 
pounds; andif the truth hurts the bee- 
business, let it suffer. 

However, I think we should report the 
‘‘downs’”’ as well as ‘‘ ups ” in the busi- 
ness. Still, 1 know we feel more free 
to report a good thing. And now, dear 
friends, as the end of the honey year has 
come, send in your reports, large or 
small, and let us see what you are doing. 

Some people look upon bee-keeping as 
a lazy job; but put one of these critics 
down at it, and he soon turns his tune. 

tried one. I tell you now thatif you 
wish bread with your honey, you must 
hustle. 

Bee-keeping experience is not picked 
up by the tushel; itis like the gold-dust, 
which, picxed up by little mites, and 
run together, makes something valuable 
and lasting. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


————— a ar ~--—--— 


Bees in Texas in December, Etc. 


Bees are at this date (Dec. 15th) 
working like Trojans, bringing in honey 
and pollen. I noticed yesterday and to- 
day that the pollen is white, so I suspect 
that new bloom is open. I shall investi- 
gate soon and see, asI shall keep close 
watch of the plants that furnish pollen 
and honey, as I will have this to do be- 
fore I can run my bees to the best ad- 
vantage. 

There are some box-hives that we get 
full of a very nice, clear and rich honey, 
and we are anxious to tind what pro- 
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duces it. This is the honey that A. I. 
toot pronounced very fine. We are ex- 
pecting several new shrubs to bloom 
soon, and then we will have work to do. 

I noticed to-day drones flying from 
some colonies, that they have reared 
during the last month without any stim- 
ulation, and some old-time bee-keepers 
say that the bees have drones all the 
time here. I will see aboutit next year. 

We are very anxious to * learn all the 
ropes” about this country, then I will 
be able to tell you more. 

Oh, yes; I remember another friend 
asked about game. Yes, there is plenty 
of deer, turkey, quail, rabbits, squirrels, 
raccoon, opossum, skunks, wild-cats, 
wolves, wild hogs, armadillo, and lots 
more too numerous to mention. When 
you come down, the boys can show good 
hunting ground, as Charles has now 
gone out with a crowd of preachers 
from North Texas, to show them where 
to find game. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


—_--—~<_- .~——_ 


The Weather in Texas, Etc. 


At this writing (Dec. 12th) the mer- 
cury stands at 50° at sunrise, and runs 
to TOP atnoon. Fruit trees are bloom- 
ing, oranges ripening, bees gathering 
honey and pollen, and things have a 
real spring appearance. 

Some are asking more about Texas 
and the honey resources, ete., of this 
part. Iam not prepared, as I wish to 
be, to give my opinion of this as a honey 
country. You see I am nearly 500 
miles south of my old home, and I must 
be here a year before I can say posi- 
tively about many things, and may be 
two years or more, as we might have a 
bad year or two. But circumstantial 
evidence proves this a fine honey coun- 
try. Yes, I will tell you more of Texas 
as 1 go along, ani will try to interest 
you with truths regarding this country. 
In the meantime I refer you to the ad- 
vertisement of the T. J. Skaggs Real 
Estate Co., on another page. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the Bez JourRNaAL— 
both together for one year for only $1.65. 
The first-named journal is the grandest 
monthly for the home that is published in 
the world to-day. New or old subscribers 
to either journal can take advantage of the 
lew rate of $1.65 for the two papers. This 
ofier expires on Feb. 1, 1894. Send all or- 
ders the to office of the BEE JouRNAL. 
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What Ailed the Queen ? 


Query 904.—In July, 1892, 1 examined one 
of my nuclei, expecting to find a young laying 
queen. On finding no eggs, I hunted out the 
queen; she showed signs of being impreg- 
nated, by a caudal appendage which any bee- 
master would pronounce the organs of the 
male. Ihad seen her before, when she did 
not have the attachment. I let her alone 
about a week and found no eggs ; she still had 
the appendage. I removed it from her with 
the point of a knife and a dry plug came away 
easily. I examined again in a week and found 
no eggs. but the queen was smart and lively. 
I then killed her. What do you say ailed her ? 
—Kansas. 

I don’t say.—A. B. MAson. 
I do not know.—M. MAgIN. 

I give it up.—J. H. LARRABEE. 

I don’t know.—EuGENE SECOR. 

I don’t know.—JAmeEs A. GREEN. 

I don’t know.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 
Deformed queen.—S. I. FREEBORN. 
Ido not know.—G. M. Doo.uirr.Le. 
Ido not know.—EmeErson T. ABBOTT. 


Imperfect fertilization. — P. H. EL- 


Woop. 

I don’t know. 
MILLER. 

Every answer will be a guess.—Da- 
DANT & Son. 


What was it ?—C. C. 


I have never known of such a case.— 
Jas. A. STONE. 

I give itup. Ask me something real 
easy.—C. H. DIBBERN. 

I don’t see that it makes any difference 
what ailed her.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


That is not an infrequent occurrence. 
I suppose proper fertilization is pre- 
vented by some malformation.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


If I could have that queen on my dis- 
secting board, I could tell you what the 
trouble was ; as it is, I don’t know.—H. 
D. CUTTING. 





Imperfect development, no doubt; 
perhaps caused by rough or careless 
handling of the queen-cell from which 
she came.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


Some organic defect, or abnormal con- 
dition in the queen; or it may have been 
in the copulating organs of the drone. I 
have frequently met such cases.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 

Possibly the queen had mated with a 
drone from a laying worker or virgin 
queen. We have yet to see the evidence 
that such drones are of any value.—G. 
L. "TINKER. 

Here is a question for the ‘‘ doctors” 
to disagree upon—if. it be worth their 
while. Things do not always prove to 
be what they seem; but the world wags 
on.—WILL M. BARNUM. 


It is impossible to say. She was prob- 
ably in some way imperfect. All other 
females are occasionally ailing, and im- 
potent. Why should not the same be 
true of the female bee ?—A. J. Cook. 


It sometimes happens that the queen 
meets the drone, bringing home the 
male organ, which for some reason does 
not cause impregnation. Why, 1 know 
not. Who can inform us ?—J. E. Ponp. 

I don’t know what ailed her. I would 
have kept her another week longer than 
youdid. I think she would have been 
all right, if you had given her a little 
more time to regain her natural condi- 
tions.—E. FRANCE. 

I would rather believe she failed to 
become impregnated—though she really 
met adrone. It would be a wonderful 
exception to the rule in animal economy, 
if the queen honey-bee never failed, 
when she met the male. If you had 
kept her long enough, I think she would 
have finally laid drone-eggs only, if she 
was not injured.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

We often have queens that never lay 
after being mated. I have taken away 
these appendages, and the queens lay O. 
K.; and probably your queen would 
have begun to lay if more time had been 
given her. Butthe mating must have 
been imperfect, and the fault was likely 
all with the queen. She was weak, and 
not a well-developed one.—Mrks. JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 


> ~~. «+ 


When Renewing Your Subscription, 
why not send along one or more new sub- 
scribers, and take advantage of our liberal 
premium coffers on page 2 of this copy 
of the Bee JouRNAL? You certainly can 
easily secure the subscribers, if you will 
show them that they also receive their 
choice out of several free premiums. Try 
it, and see what you can do. 
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Best Working Colonies for Next Season. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Query 895, on page 559 of the BEE 
JouRNAL for Nov., 1893, is answered 
by 23 persons, all of whom are supposed 
to know what they are talking about, 
and yet when we come to classify the 
answers we have to make five grades or 
classes of them. 

Two persons—Mrs. Atchley and R. L. 
Taylor—hardly express an opinion on 
the subject pointed enough to guide any 
one seeking light, hence go in a class by 
themselves. 

Seven of the 23 say, in substance, 
that it makes no difference whether a 
colony consumes 5 to 10, or from 20 to 
25, pounds of stores during the winter, 
as to the amount they will accomplish in 
honey during the next honey harvest; 
these seven being Mrs. Harrison, and 
Messrs. Larrabee, Abbott, Pond, Cook, 
Mason and Demaree. This we will call 
class two. 

In class three we have but one—Mr. 
Cutting. 1 was almost tempted to put 
him in the first class, as the answer he 
gives points out no special light on the 
subject, but as he takes the ground that 
** All conditions [may be] being equal,” 
and have such a disproportionate con- 
sumption of honey, I could not do it, as 
the first class would hardly allow that 
such was a ‘‘ mutual ground,” especially 
R. L. Taylor. 

Class four is composed of seven, name- 
ly: Messrs. France, Brown, Hamburg, 
Miller, Barnum, Dibbern and Mahin. 
All of these convey the idea that the 
stronger colony, or the one that con- 
sumes the most, will secure the most 
honey during the coming season. Of 
course fewin any of the classes word 
their reply alike, but the general idea 
amounts very nearly, if not quite, as 
given. 

Next comes the last class, number 
five, with 6 in it. This class is composed 





of Mrs. Heater and Messrs. Secor, Green, 
Freeborn, Elwood and Doolittle. Suam- 
ming ap what they think, and we have 
this: The colonies consuming the least 
stores during the winter, are those 
which are likely to prove the best colo- 
nies for gathering honey the next season. 
I wish I had the other five of this class (to 
which I belong) where I could ask them 
for further particulars regarding their 
belief, for then I might give a more 
modified view of why I believe as I do, 
than I may now; butasI do not have 
their ‘‘ear,’” I must give my reasons for 
believing that the colony that consumes 
the least will be the best the next sea- 
son, without being biased by theirs. 

All will note by turning to this query, 
that the one asking it lives in Minnesota 
—a State having a cold climate during 
winter, hence I understand that the 
word ‘‘ winter” means winter, not win- 
ter and spring, as some interpret it. 

R. L. Taylor hits the nail squarely on 
the head when he says: *‘ No healthy col- 
ony would require 20 to 25 pounds for 
winter alone ;” and had he reasoned from 
that stand-point, in his usually clear 
way, there would have been no occasion 
for this article. It is just the reason 
that hundreds of colonies do consume 
from 20 to 30 pounds of honey during 
winter, and thus fallinto an unhealthy 
condition, that I answered, in substance, 
that the colonies consuming the least 
stores are the best colonies for honey 
the next season, and I believe that this 
was the point the questioner wished 
brought out, although I have not the 
least idea who he or she may be. To 
illustrate what I wish to get at, let me 
give you a bit of experience. 

One winter, along the middle of Janu- 
ary, I found one of my colonies (which 
I supposed of average strength in the 
fall) occupying fully the space between 
eight ranges of comb. As this was 
when I was quite young in our pursuit, 
I thought that in this colony I hada 
bonanza, hence kept watch of it with 
more than ordinary interest. About the 
first of February, upon going to this 
hive, I found the bees ready to fly out 
on the snow as soon as one corner of the 
quilt covering them was raised, while 
the hive was apparently full of bees. 

A few days later, whefi a chance for 
a flight occured, I opened the hive and 
found brood in four combs, much to my 
delight, for I figured from this how 
r wny bees there would be hatched in 21 
aays, and so on till the timeof fruit- 
bloom, when I would have a hive over- 
flowing with bees ready for swarming, 
or rolling in the honey till a pile of sec- 
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tions would be filled. I noticed that a 
large amount of the 27 pounds of honey 
(whicb this colony was said to have in 
late October the fall before) was gone, 
but this I cared little for, as I could 
afford to feed, should they be short in 
the spring. 

Without going into all the details 
familiar to all who have had colonies die 
with diarrhea and spring dwindling, I 
will say that before March 2Oth this 
colony was dead, and had consumed all 
but about 14¢ pounds of the stores it 
had in the fall. 

By the side of this colony stood one 
that I thought a small coiony when I 
first found the one spoken of occupying 
eight spaces, and I noticed that on the 
day of flight spoken of above, this 
small colony flew but very little, so I 
jarred the hive to wake them up so they 
would fly more. When spring opened, 
this apparently little colony had con- 
sumed but about six pounds of the 
stores it had the fall before, and had 
only a little brood in one comb, but as 
spring advanced it proved to be any- 
thing but a small colony, for by the 
time warm weather arrived, the hive 
was filled with brood and bees, and at 
the end of the season it scored 298 
pounds of section honey as the result of 
its labors, only two others in the whole 
apiary giving a better result. 

Since then, I have found scores of col- 
onies more or less like these two, and 
wish to say that I never yet have had a 
colony consume a large amount of stores 
during the winter, unless it was injured 
to a greater or less extent as to its use- 
fulness, if it lived through to see the 
next honey harvest at all. 

I should like to hear from 
the subject. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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"Amber ” Honey Foolishly So-Called, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 

There is no doubt about the matter. 
Rules for *‘ grading honey” would be a 
great convenience, if they could be made 
general. In order to be of any value at 
all, they should be universally adapted 
and uniformly adopted. Then honey 
could be bought and sold by ‘‘ grade,” 
‘and samples (which are often so difficult 
to transport to long distances) would be 
wholly unnecessary. 

When the matter of ‘*‘ Grading Honey” 
was before the late North American 


others on 





convention, Mr. Clemons submitted four 
grades for comb honey, two of which 
were, he said, ‘‘ for white comb, and two 
for amber comb.” Of course he meant 
the first two for white comb honey, and 
the latter for that not so white, but of a 
straw color, for clean combs are all of 
the same color. 

To use the word amber, to designate 
any color, is very indefinite and ambigu- 
ous. If the reader will consult Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, it will be 
readily understood that such a term is 
wholly unsuited to the classification of 
honey. Webster says, when defining 
the word amber: ‘In color it is white, 
ash-gray, yellow or black, and often 
variegated like marble.” 

While ‘‘amber” represents any color 
from white to black, manifestly it is 
totally unfit to use as a term to desig- 
nate the color of honey. 

The word ‘‘straw” denotes the color 
sought to be named by Mr. Clemons in 
his saggestions about ‘‘ Grading Honey,” 
and it is definite. 

The use of such ambiguous term as 
‘**amber” only makes confusion worse 
confounded. 

Chicago, Ills., Dec. 11, 18938. 


SND OO 


Hermaphrodites Among the Honey-Bees, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Animals and plants are said to be 
hermaphrodites or monoecions, when 
both sexes are included in the same in- 
dividual. The termis also often used 
when an animal appears to be of both 
sexes, but in reality is not. This last 
peculiarity is often found among verte- 
brates and insects, though neither of 
these two groups of animals are ever 
true hermaphrodites. 


On page 484 of the Bex JourNAL for 
1893, Dr. Elisha Gallup, formerly one 
of the ablest and most prolific writers of 
the several bee-papers of America, men- 
tions a queen-bee which very closely re- 
sembled a drone in form and general ap- 
pearance. If I remember correctly, he 
did not keep this queen very long, and 
now regrets that he had not made a 
more careful study of the subject. I re- 
gret that he did not keep the specimen, 
as such cases possess no little scientific 
interest. 

These so-called hermaphrodites are 
not very rare among insects, and infleed 
are quite common among bees. I, myself, 
have several specimens which I have 
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preserved, o@ these mal-formed bees. 
They are usually worker-bees, which in 
partresemble the drone; thus I have 
specimens with the head and thorax, 
and appendages of these parts, which 
are entirely like those of the usual 
worker, while the abdomens are as 
clearly like those of theordinary drones. 
In other cases the reverse is true—the 
anterior part of the body is thatof the 
drone, while the posterior is like that of 
the worker-bee. Ihave one case where 
one side of the body seems to be a 
worker, and the whole of the other side 
drone. 

I have dissected several of these cases, 
and always find that the animals are 
only hermaphrodites in appearance. The 
sex in nearly, if not every, case is that 
which would be indicated by the abdo- 
men of the specimen inquestion. Thus, 
if the abdomen is like that of the drone, 
dissection would determine the specimen 
to be male, while if it was that of a 
worker, dissection would show that the 
sex was female. 

It is to be presumed that the specimen 
referred to by Dr. Gallup was really a 
drone, and so, of course, could never lay 
I feel quite certain that this was 
true, if, as I remember, the abdomen 
was in appearance that of thedrone. It 
is to be hoped that bee-keepers will be 
on the lookout for these freaks among 
their bees, and will carefully preserve 
the specimens, and send them to me, or 
to some other scientist, that a close ex- 
amination may be made, and the speci- 
men preserved for further study and 
comparison. 

The specinen in my collection which 
seems to be drone on one side and worker 
on the other, is a very curious and an- 
usual specimen. I should like very 
much to dissect it, that I might really 
determine what the sex is, but I have re- 
garded it as too valuable a specimen to 
destroy. I have known a few 
where several of these so-called hermaph- 
rodites have been found in a colony, 
and they seem to come as the result of 


eggs. 


cases 


some disease, or at least peculiarity, of 
the queen. As I have known two or 
three such cases, I would suggest that 


any who find these so-called hermaphro- 
dites in a hive, would carefully look 
further, and see if there are not others 
in the same colony. 

Of course, it requires close attention 
on the part of the bee-keeper to detect 
these bees, for though the peculiarity is 
quite striking when possessed by an in- 
sect*so small as a bee, it is not very ob- 
servable. 

While this subject possesses but little 
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practical importance, it is a matter of 
no small scientific interest, and there- 
fore I make no apology in calling the 
attention of bee-keepers to it. 
Claremont, Calif. 
——__——__—_— > - aa ——____—__—_—_ 


Bees from a Horticultural Stand-Pomt. 


Read before the Jowa Horticultural Society 
BY HON. EUGENE SECOR. 


It is an old and true saying that noth- 
ing was ever created without a purpose. 
If we do not always discern at first 
glance the purpose of the Creator, it is 
because we do not understand His ways. 

The adaptation of means to ends is 
beautifully illustratedin Nature. Plants 
and animals are dependent upon each 
other for the highest development of 
both, or either. Our nutritious grasses 
illustrate this truth. Bluegrass is only 
found in its perfection where cattle feed 
upon it and spread its seeds in Nature’s 
way. And the noble short-horn is only 
possible where such rich grasses abound. 

One of Nature’s laws, which, like 
those of the ancient Medes and Persians, 
never changes, is, ‘* Thou shalt not in- 
ter-marry.” In-breeding is as repulsive 
to inanimate life as to civilized society. 
But plants are unable to travel and seek 
their consorts in remote family connec- 
tions. Insects, however, do travel, and 
since the pollen-dust which is provided 
in the blossom as the life-giving element 
to other flowers, is just the food needed 
to develop the larval insect, the bee, as 
well as all pollen-eating insects, while in 
quest of the natural food for the young 
of their kind, in passing from flower to 
flower, carry the fertilizing dust on legs 
and bodies, and unwittingly act as 
agents in cross-fertilizing the plants 
which they visit. 

A bee, in obtaining the load which it 
can carry on its legs to the hive, prob- 
ably visits on an average fifty blossoms. 
Oftentimes these are growing quite re- 
mote from each other. Hence the 
chances are increased that some of the 
dust adhering to the bee’s legs or body 
will be rubbed against the receptive pis- 
tils of plants so distantly related that 
in-breeding is prevented. 

It is well known too, that in many 
plants the stamens and pistils do not 
arrive at that particular stage of devel- 


opment when fertilization takes place, 


at the same time. This is another of 
Nature’s plans to prevent too close in- 
breeding, and another reason why bees 
and other insects are necessary to the 
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complete fructification of the fruits as 
well as the highest development of plant 
life. 

But bees do not always live on the 
nitrogenous food which pollen-bearing 
plants furnish. Mature bees live on 
honey. This is the only proper food for 
them after maturity. Hence the nectar 
in the flowers. It tempts the bee to 
enter, with the hope that some of its 
pollen-dust may be carried to a distantly 
related plant, or that some already ad- 
hering to its body may be brushed 
agaiust its receptive pistils. 

The primary objectof nectar in flowers 
was not to furnish man a dainty and 
delectable sweet, but as an inducement 
to insects to visit the plant and accom- 
plish for it what it could not, unaided, 
do. The fact that man has learned by 
observation and experience that bees 
will gather and store more honey than 
they need for winter, and has turned 
the instinct of this industrious worker 
to his own advantage and profit, does 
not prove that this is not a secondary 
object in their creation. 

Bees are as necessary in the economy 
of Nature as birds. They take no life 
from the plant which they visit, but give 
life through fructification, and in the 
added vigor which comes from cross- 
fertilization. The drop of nectar is of 
no advantage to the plant, if not appro- 
priated, for it soon evaporates and is 
wasted. Bees, therefore, while perform- 
ing a valuable service to the farmer in 
the fertilization of clover, to the horti- 
cultarist in assisting him to a full crop 
of fruit, to the florist and market-gar- 
dener by constant and friendly visits, 
add another resource to rural economies, 
which, without their aid, would be scat- 
tered to the four winds of Heaven. 

Bees never injure sound fruit. Al- 
though this charge has been laid at 
their door, all creditable expert testimo- 
ny exonerates them. In the first place, 
they cannot if they would, bite through 
the skin of sound fruit. Their man- 
dibles are not made for cutting, like 
those of the wasp and hornet. Where 
they are thought to be guilty, it is 
generally found, on investigation, that 
some other insect or bird is the depreda- 
tor, or that the fruit is decaying from 
other causes. 

In the second place, the stuff that 
bees get from fruit is not only worthless 
as food for them, but is positively injuri- 
ous, showing that Nature never in- 
tended the juice of fruit as food for 
bees. They never use it or gather it, 
except when natural and proper sup- 
plies are exhausted. 











There is therefore no reason why the 
horticulturist and bee-keeper should not 
be friends. There should be a reciproc- 
ity of acknowledgments between them. 
The one cannot live and prosper with- 
out the other. Both avocations may 
follow side by side without prejudice, 
and with mutual advantage. The same 
spirit that outlaws the bee because, for- 
sooth, we think some one else is reaping 
where he has not sown, would regard 
jealously the acquisition of any property 
or other desirable thing by any other 
person, no matter if we through lack of 
industry or ability fail to acquire our- 
selves. 

Forest City, Iowa. 
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The Bee-Escape 4 Valuable Implement. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


We were among the late ones in trying 
the bee-escape. We have always been 
of the opinion that many implements 
were made that were only a nuisance to 
the bee-man—a catch-penny, and noth- 
ing é¢lse—and we had at the first glance 
ranged the bee-escape among them. 

In the spring of 1892, seeing so many 
favorable comments upon the escape, we 
concluded to give it a trial. We were 
astonished at the result, and after two 
trials, we decided to experiment on a 
larger scale. So we ordered 30 dozen 
of the Porter escapes. Owing to the 
bad crops both in 1892 and 18983, only 
about one-third of these escapes have 
been put to use, but here is the result: 

In an apiary of 80 to 90 colonies, we 
put on the escapes from 4 to 24 hours 
before removing the supers. The labor 
of placing them on is but a short job, 
though it usually requires two men to do 
it fast. Wesmoke the bees lightly, pry 
the supers loose, and while one man 
raises them off, the other puts the honey- 
board, containing the escape, over the 
brood-frames. The supers are then put 
back on the hive, and we go to the next 
colony. It takes but little more time to 
do it than to write it. 

Usually in four or five hours most of 
the supers are about empty. Much, 
however, depends upon the weather and 
the time of day and the season+ when 
this is dpne. Butin the great number 
of cases, there are not more than two or 
three dozen bees leftinany super after 
24 hours. Some are entirely deserted 
by the bees. 

The advantages of the escape are sey- 
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eral. Among these, the saving in time | by argument. In the main, I believe in 


and the prevention of robbing are the 
leading benefits. If there are any burr- 
combs between the brood-chamber and 
the supers, with the least honey in them, 
this honey is likely to attract robbers, if 
the hive is left open any length of time. 
When the escape is put on, the bees are 
so little disturbed that robbers have no 
chance, and when the super is removed 
a few hours later, all traces of leaking 
honey have disappeared, and the colony 
need not be disturbed any more than 
enough to keep the bees from stinging 
while the work is going on out of their 
reach. Undoubtedly this method is still 
more advantageous to the comb-honey 
producer than to the extracting man, 
but itis of much greater benefit to us 
than we had anticipated. 

There are only a few instances when 
the use of escapes might be objection- 
able; for instance, when the weather is 
exceedingly hot, and the hive is ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun. The 
The closing up of the ventilation, by 
putting on the escape, might cause the 
combs to break down in the super, from 
heat. One should also be careful not to 
leave the super in such shape that rob- 
ber bees may find their way into it, for 
after access from the hive to the super 
has been cut off by tia escape, and the 
honey-board that holds it, the bees of 
the hive are powerless to protect the 
stores that are thus put out of their 
reach. 

On the whole, we consider the bee- 
escape as a valuable addition to the bee- 
keeper’s implements. 

Hamilton, Ills. 
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The Origin of Fon Brood. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. A. GREEN. 





I believe that Mr. Corneil has mis- 
quoted me on page 760 of the Brr 
JOURNAL for December, 1893, and he is 
certainly in error in saying that I have 
‘*repeatedly”’ made such a statement. 
However, I will not stop now to look 
the matter up, but will define my posi- 
tion anew. 

I do not believe, as one might infer 
from the quotation attributed to me, 
that bacteria are always the result, and 
never the cause, of disease. At the only 
time I remember making any such state- 
ment, I expressly stated that I was not 
attacking the germ theory of disease. It 
is too firmly established to be affected 





it thoroughly. I also believe, and in this 
belief I am only the follower of at least 
a ** respectable minority,” that the fact 
that bacilli are to be found in diseased 
tissue is not in itself a proof that that 
particular form of bacillus is the cause 
of the diseased condition. 


It also seems to be a fact that very 
careful experiments have sometimes 
failed for a time to show the distinction 
between cause and effect. For instance, 
a newspaper item recently stated that 
late investigations had decided that the 
‘comma bacillus”—the discovery of 
which caused such a sensation in the 
scientific world—was not the cause of 
cholera, but merely a companion of the 
disease, the real cause of which must be 
looked for further. I did not pursue the 
subject further, so I cannot say how 
much of the truth there may bein the 
report, but it serves to illustrate my 
position, that it is very easily possible 
for the bacteriologist to jump at conclu- 
sions, and hastily decide that the microbe 
so plainly in evidence in the matter un- 
der investigation and in his subsequent 
cultures, is the very one for which he is 
looking, the cause of the diseased con- 
dition, when perhaps some other microbe, 
more minnte or elusive,is the real cause. 


I have never questioned Mr. Cheshire’s 
discovery of bacillus alvei. He may ap- 
pear to have succeeded perfectly in its 
isolation and culture. What I claim is, 
that there is room for a reasonable doubt 
that this bacillus is the cause of foul 
brood. I base this doubt upon the well 
proven fact that those who have at- 
tempted its cure along the lines laid 
down by the bacteriologists, have met 
with almost uniform failure, while those 
who have discarded their teachings, 
and followed methods which presuppose 
another cause for the disease, have met 
with as uniform success. It appears to 
be simply a case where the facts do not 
fit the theory. It is said that a French 
theorist, upon being told that the facts 
did not agree with his theory, replied, 
‘*Zen so much ze worse for ze facts.” I 
regret to say that someof the writers on 
this subject seem to have considerable 
of the same spirit. 


It is my opinion that the real cause of 
foul brood is yet to be discovered. In 
saying this, I will readily admit that I 
have not my myself made microscopical 
investigation of the disease, and that my 
training in bacteriology has been some- 
what limited. There are few, though, 
that have had a larger practical experi- 
ence with foul brood thanI. All that 
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experience has gone to show that Che- 
shire’s conclusions are incorrect, and 
that the methods of cure advised by 
him, as well as all similar methods, are 
inefficient, unsatisfactory, and unre- 
liable. 

The disease is generally, if not in- 
variably, transmitted by means which 
the theorists have considered unlikely to 
transmit it, while those things they have 
pronounced most likely to transmit it 
have utterly failed to do so. Mr. Corneil 
has spent much argument in the attempt 
to make bee-keepers believe that wax 
made from foul-broody combs was dan- 
gerous, aS liable to transmit the infec- 
tion. Granting his premises to be well- 
founded, his conclusions, according to 
bacteriologists, are quite correct. Asa 
matter of fact. though, I have made 
many hundreds of such combs into foun- 
dation, the use of which did not cause 
the disease in a single instance. No evi- 
dence has ever been brought forward to 
show that any of the thousands of 
pounds of such wax used for this pur- 
pose has ever caused foul brood. 


’t may be that the cause of foul brood 
is a bacillus yet undiscovered, or it may 
prove that bacillus alvei is really the 
cause, and that its investigators have 
simply been mistaken in regard to its 
manifestations, and the best manner of 
dealing with it. In either case, I.see no 
reason to doubt that the disease may 
have its origin in decaying brood, 
whether killed by chilling, starving, 
drowning or suffocation. 


Do not understand me as saying that 
I believe in the spontaneous generation 
of life of any kind. The experiments of 
Tyndall settled this question conclu- 
sively in the negative. But before he 
could make these experiments conclu- 
sive, he had to go to the pure air of the 
upper Alps, away from the contaminated 
and germ-laden air of the lower earth. 
These, and other experiments, have 
proven that living germs innumerable 
float in the atmosphere, undeveloped 
until they fall upon a substance favor- 
able to their‘ growth. Some of these 
germs are exceedingly common, while 
others are extremely rare. There might 
be hundreds of square miles, for in- 
stance, in which none of the germs of 
foul brood could be found. ‘In such 
places no case of dead brood could ever 
develop into foul brood. In other places, 
the air might be full of its germs, and 
every case of putrefying brood, occurring 
under the proper conditions of heat, 
moisture, etc., furnishing a favorable 
soil for its growth, might become a start- 





ing-point of infection. However this 
may be, I doubt very much that the 
disease is ever communicated to healthy 
colonies except through the medium of 
infected honey. 

Ottawa, Ills. 
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Light-Colored and Extra-Large Queens, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 

On page 621 of the Bee JouRNAL for 
1893, Mr. Chas. White seems to be hurt 
a little, but I guess not badly. If I had 
not tried the plan I should have so re- 
ported. I tried the plan in Wisconsin 
years ago, for my own satisfaction, but 
I am aware that one swallow does not 
make a spring, by any means. Our 
friend can rear qeeens as black as crows 
from pure Italians, by taking a pint af 
old bees, put them in a 6-inch square 
box, give them eggs from an Italian 
queen, etc. But all that that proves is, 
that, the embryo lacked nourishment 
warmth, etc. One can rear such queens 
under such conditions at any season 
when he can rear queens at all. 


Lots of queen-breeders reared and sent 
out queens that were entirely worthless, 
just from the above cause. The first 
Italian queens that I ever received were 
reared on the above plan. I discovered 
by starting in, in that manner, that all 
was wrong, in short order. Still, one 
breeder that had beenin the business 
some eight years, argued that for that 
very reason he always compelled his 
nuclei to start queens from Jarve six or 
seven days old, in order to get a better 
size and color. I tried as hard as I 
knew how to rear light-colored Italians, 
and keep up their prolificness and extra- 
working qualities, but failed entirely. 
Read carefully the article by Chas. 
Dadant, on page 499 of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1893, and also the article on 
page 437, by Adam Grimm, and see 
how far we three disagree. Also my 
last remarks on page 662. Now, un- 
derstand, I do not say that it cannot be 
done, by any means. 


Now I wish to tell what I know about 
bees improving themselves in a state of 
nature, as it were, and perhaps I may 
have to make this article quite lengthy. 


Old Mr. Well Huysen (the man that I 
got my first insight from, as to how to 
rear bees in box-hive times), held that 
queens reared under proper conditions 
were long-lived, and that their workers 
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were longer lived than those reared un- 
der improper conditions. 

When I first started in Wisconsin I 
could not purchase any bees, but by lots 
of talk I induced a neighbor that had o 
colonies in extra-large box-hives, to let 
me have them on shares. He had kept 
them several years, and got neither in- 
crease nor honey. I moved them home, 
cut down the hives to a size to suit me, 
and got both increase and surplus honey. 
Now those bees had superseded their 
queens, and rearing new ones in such 
strong, large colonies, they were extra 
prolific and grand workers, and I 
thought the bees were extra-large com- 
pared to what I was used to in Canada. 

Then I helped to take the bees and 
honey out of a house built on purpose, 
about 6x4 feet, and 6 feet high. Here 
was a very powerful colony. They had 
been in the house several years, and of 
course must have superseded their 
qneen, perhaps several times. They had 
become so troublesome in the neighbor- 
hood by robbing neighbor’s hives, and 
pitching into kitchens where the ladies 
etc., that’ the 


were making preserves, 
owner determined to stop their fun. 
Those bees were extra large, and I 


thought then that the queen was the 
largest by one-half of any queen that I 
had ever seen. 

The first season after moving to Iowa 
I had some horses to stray away, and in 
looking for them I came across a Mr. 
Drake, just at night, about 10 miles 
from home, who ‘had a few colonies of 
bees ; so, Gallup like, I asked if I could 
stop over night. Well, in our conversa- 
tion (of course about bees) he said that 
he had an old log, and if any one could 
get the bees out, he would give $5.00 
for the job. The log was about 6 feet 
high, and crotched at the top, as it stood 
in the yard. 
into the hollow, and a board nailed on. 
The body of the log was at least 2 feet 
across the hollow, with a shell about 2 
inches thick. It was a powerful colony. 
I smoked them, and then drummed out 
a good, strong colony into a box, but no 


queen—the queen went up into the 
closed prong. I went to a movable- 
comb hive, hunted out the queen, and 


gave her to the box of bees. 

We then turned down the log, sawed 
itin twoin the middle, turned the top 
part bottom up, and drummed out 
another good, strong colony. This time 
we got the queen, so I hived them. This 


queen was extra-large, but where we 
sawed off the log we found some six 
sealed queen-cells—two in the upper 


half, and four in the lower half, and as 


One prong was sawed off | 


large ones as Lever saw in my life. [ 
made a milk-weed queen-cage, cut out a 
slot in one side, inserted a cell, plugged 
up the top end, placed a small piece of 
honey in the lower end, plugged that up, 
and placed itin the hive that we had 
taken the queen from; and all this time 
I was explaining when, why and where- 
fore to liberate this queen; when and 
how to transfer the combs and bees from 
the two pieces of log after their queens 
and the most of the brood had hatched, 
etc. I gave the man a lesson that he 
remembered as long as he lived, for he 
had no previous knowledge or experience 
in the business, and all I charged him 
was keeping self and six horses over 
night, and until after dinner the next 
day. 

Now here was certainly an improve- 
ment, and the foregoing were all black 
bees. Mr. Drake informed me that he 
had grand success in transferring, and 
all turned out as I informed him it 
would, and the four colonies that he got 
from that log at that time were the most 
prosperous colonies he had, by a long 
odds. The colony that I gave the queen 
to was no better than the others, but 
the one that I gave the large cell to was 
an extra-good one. 

Well, Mr. Editor, Ihave so much more 
to tell on this subject, that this will 
have to be continued next week. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1894. 


Jan. 5.—Indiana, at Indianapolis. Ind. 
Geo. P. Wilson, Sec., Tollgate, Ind. 
Jan. 10-12.—Minnesota, at Minneapolis. Minn. 
A. K. Cooper, Sec., Winona, Minn. 
Jan. 23, 24.—Nebraska State, at York, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 
Jan. 24, 25.—Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. 
H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre, Vt. 


(2 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward fuil 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe Epiror. 
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North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PrES.—Emerson T. Abbott.....8t. Joseph, Mo. 
Vick-PREs:—O. L. Hershiser....Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D. C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 


‘GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, I]. 


147 South Western Avenue. 
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N. Onto and NW. Pa, Convention, 


REPORTED BY GEO. SPITLER. 


The 14th annual meeting of the 
Northeastern Ohio and Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Bee-Keepers’ Associatian 
was held at Union City. Pa., on October 
25th and 26th, the Pres. E. 8S. Crooker 
in the chair. After the usual prelimi- 
nary business, the program was _ pro- 
ceeded with, the first topic being 


HOW TO BEST ADVANCE OUR INTERESTS 
AS BEE-KEEPERS. 


It was urged that a larger attendance 
at our bee-conventions would do much 
to advance our interest, because much 
would be learned that would help in 
securing a good honey crop. Plans 
could also be arranged for making sale 
of the crop when produced. As the con- 
dition now is, many small producers who 
have a little honey will rush it to mar- 
ket, taking no note as to whether it is 
ripe or whether there is a demand for it. 
Co-operation among bee-keepers for the 
sale of honey was urged as being impor- 
tant, as thereby better prices could be 
realized, and honey would be sold when 
there was a demand. 


BEE-KEEPING AS AN AVOCATION. 


It was urged that in time those who 
produced our honey would be specialists, 
not that they would make bee-keeping 
their only business, but they would pre- 
pare themselves by studying the subject 
so as to do the work in hand thoroughly. 
Success can only be attained by iearning 
all the details; first by reading up on 
the subject, and by experience. No 
person should keep more than two or 
three colonies to commence with. In- 
crease of colonies, if proper care is 
taken, will come with experience ; with- 
outa large amount of knowledge and 
experience, success would be impossible. 

It was urged that all farmers ought to 
have a few colonies of bees, because the 
study of bees and their manner of work- 
ing had a good influence; besides, in 





these times, when we are importing 
millions of dollars’»worth of sugar from 
foreign countries, and at a time, too, 
when large numbers of our people are 
pressed for the money to buy it with, it 
would be well to consider whether or 
not much of this money could be kept at 
home, which could be done by having 
the bees gather the sweets which are 
wasted ‘‘ on the desert air.” 


Honey, it was urged, is a much health- 
ier sweet than the purest of sugar, and 
could be had with but little cost. The 
idea was advanced, that without bees, 
fertilization of fruit- blossoms would 
often be a failure, which often resulted 
when there was rain while fruit trees 
were in bloom, so as to keep bees from 
the blossoms. Farmers would benefit 
themselves as well as others, by keeping 
bees. 

It was the general opinion that at this 
time and in this vicinity it was not ad- 
visable for a person to depend upon bee- 
keeping alone for a living, but@make it 
one branch of mixed farming, so as not 
to have ‘all the eggs in one basket.” 


The bee-keeper, to meet with the great- 
est success, must have a liking for the 
pursuit. In a family there would be 
one of its members, either boy or girl, 
who is especially adapted to bee-keep- 
ing. Let that one take the care of the 
bees, making a specialty of it, while the 
others attend to the other branches of 
farm work. 


DIFFERENCE IN HONEY-YIELDS. 


‘* Why some bee-keepers secure a fair 
yield of honey in a poor season and 
others none,” proved an interesting top- 
ic. There were many reasons suggested. 
Among the most important was the fact 
that in poor seasons, unless extra care 
is given to the bees, so that brood-rear- 
ing is kept up at the right time, enough 
bees are not in the hive when the honey- 
flow does come. With a good, prolific 
queen in the spring, and plenty (not too 
much) of honey in the hive, a colony is 
almost sure to be strong by the time 
white clover blooms. 


Bee-keepers were cautioned to see 
that there is no dearth of honey in the 
hive between fruit-blossoming and white 
clover bloom. Feeding, if short in 
stores, will stimulate the queen and bees 
to renewed exertions, so that the hive 
will be full of bees at the right time. 
Even where stores are abundant, bees 
want looking after, to make sure that 
the queen has room enough for deposit- 
ing the eggs. Another reason why fail- 
ure to secure a honey-yield occurs, is 
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that bees are not given the supers (sec- 
tions) at the right time. 

The Question Box proved a source of 
much interesting information, as fol- 
lows : 

FEEDERS AND FEEDING. 


Mr. Sutton explained the construction 
of an entrance feeder. It was a block 
of wood so fitted that an inverted fruit- 
can, filled with syrup of some kind, was 
accessible to bees in the hive, and could 
not be reached by those from outside the 
hive. 


Others inverted the fruit-jar right 
over the colony inside the hive. The 
last method of feeding was especially 
urged when feeding to stimulate the 
queen to laying. For feeding where a 
colony is short of stores for winter, es- 


pecially if’ late in the season, feed as 
quickly as possible (twice feeding, if 
properly done, will do) so as not to start 
the queen to laying, as late brood-rear- 
ing is ug desirable. 


SMALL COLONIES—HONEY-BOARDS, ETC. 


Mr. Dewey asked, ‘‘ What would you 
do with a very small colony in the fall ?” 
If not too late, feed itup. If too late, 
unite with some other colony. It is too 
late to feed at this time. 

‘*Are queen excluding honey-boards 


necessary ?” Not in an ordinary Lang- 
stroth ‘hive, or any hive of ordinary 
depth frame. Where a shallow frame 


is used, asin the Heddon hive, it was 
thought necessary to keep the queen 
out of the sections. A member declared 
that he had not one section in 1,000 
spoiled by the queen going up among 
the sections to deposit eggs. 

A question as to whether bees needed 
to be fed a substitute for pollen was 
answered, ‘*Scarcely ever, unless all 
new comb.” 


CARING FOR COMB HONEY, ETC. 

The first topic for Wednesday efening, 
‘* Best method of securing and caring 
for comb honey,” was of interest, but 
resulted in repetition of methods famil- 
iar to bee-keepers. It was advised to 
keep honey in a cool, dry place, but not 
where it will freeze. One member kept 
his in aroom where plants grow well, 
with good results. 

‘* If too wari, millers will likely give 
trouble,” was urged, but most who gave 
their experience had no trouble with the 
bee-moth working at honey, even if kept 
in a warm place, a condition desirable 
for best results. 

But few had experience in extracting 
honey, but those who had practiced it 


_ 


thought it paid full as well as comb 
honey. 

‘*What have I learned in 1898?” 
gave an opportunity for stating experi- 
ences. One man had experienced trouble 
with robber-bees, which he kept away 
with tobacco spit. They left in disgust. 
Another found alcohol, or anything with 
a disagreeable scent, to answer. 


WINTERING BEES—DIVIDING COLONIES. 


‘* How do you winter your bees ?” was 


asked. Some wintered out of doors, 
others in cellar or cave. By either 
method some succeeded while others 


failed ; it depended upon the man, gen- 
erally. o 

‘** Does it pay to divide colonies for in- 
crease ?” Where colonies alone is the 
object, yes; but it must be properly at- 
tended to. Generally, natural swarming 
is the best. This was the concensus of 
opinion. A member had increased from 
10 to 42 colonies by dividing in one 
season, but the season was an extra 
good one. 


PREVENTION OF SPRING DWINDLING. 


‘*How can spring dwindling be pre- 
vented ?” The causes of spring dwin- 
dling were stated to be very numerous. 
If known, prevent it. One cause is 
starting into the winter with all old 
bees, which are sure to die before young 
bees are reared in the following spring. 
Cold, windy days in the spring cause 
dwindling. Keeping the entrance shad- 
ed to exclude the light will help. Keep- 
ing bees packed until late, will alsohelp. 

On Thursday morning, Corry, Erie 
county, Pa., was selected as the place of 
next meeting. Oflicers were then elected 
as follows: President, J. McGonnel, of 
Mill Village; Vice-President, C. D. Free- 
man, of Blystone; Treasurer, D. A. 
Dewey, of-Columbus; Secretary, Geo. 
Spitler, of Mosiertown; and a Vice- 
President for each county represented. 

The President, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary were chosen as .the executive com- 
mittee to attend to the arrangements for 
next meeting, and D. A. Dewey to secure 
a place for meeting, and make local ar- 
rangements. After this the programme 
was taken up. 


BEE-KEEPING AT STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES. 


‘** Bee-keeping at agricultural colleges 
should be encouraged.” It was gener- 


ally thought best that more attention be 
devoted to apiculture at such institu- 
tions, as but few bee-keepers have the 
time to devote to a scientific study, had 
they 


even the proper qualifications, 
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which but few have. The subject is 
worthy of attention. Michigan was cited 
as having done wuch for apiculture by 
the much respected Prof. Covk, as 
teacher of apiculture at its agrcultural 
college. 

THE BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 

‘‘The Bee-Keepers’ Union; what it is, 
and who should belong to it;” was dis- 
cussed with much interest. The Union 
is a national organization of bee-keep- 
ers, banded together to defend its mem- 
bers against malicious prosecutions, etc. 
It has already done much to make it 
respected by bee-keepers and others 
who respect the rights of man. A reso- 
lution recommending all bee-keepers to 
become members of the Union was unan- 
imously adopted. 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS DISCUSSED. 


‘*What are the best frames to be used 
for rapid and profitable work in the 
apiary ?” The general opiniom was that 
the hanging frames of any of the Lang- 
stroth or modified Langstroth variety is 
as good as any. if not better than any 
other. One member uses the Heddon 
frame, a few use the Hoffman frame, all 
with good results. 

The question, ‘‘Should the govern- 
ment aid in apiculture, and to what ex- 
tent?” received some attention, but it 
was thought as long as a lawyer who 
does not seem to have much love for the 
farmer, but more for railroad corpora- 
tions, is secretary of agriculture, time 
in considering the subject was wasted. 
All were mindful and thankful for what 
had. been done by the government 
through the efforts of the former secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

‘* How to begin right in the apiary.” 
To begin right is first to know what you 
are going todo. Get but a few colonies 
—better just one. Read bee-books and 
bee-papers, and work with some one 
who has made bee-keeping a success, for 
a full season, after which a beginner 
can commence in a small way with hopes 
of succeeding. 

‘*Who should keep bees and why the 
farmer should be a bee-keeper,” was dis- 
cussed, but resulted in a repetition of 
what had been said on other topics. 

‘* Self-hivers—are they a success ?” No 
person could tell from experience. Bee- 
escapes had been used by several with 
good satisfaction. 

**Re-queening—when necessary, and 
best method of rearing and introducing 
queens.” Always re-queen when you 
know you have a worthless or old, 
played-ont queen. Most bee-keepers let 





the bees do their own re-queening. Re- 
queen when you want to improve your 
stock by new blood. The safest way to 
introduce a queen is to take a frame or 
two of hatching brood, put into a hive 
the same as for a nucleus, and insert 
the queen. After the bees hatch, unite 
with another queenless colony. 


A resolution was introduced and 
passed, requesting the State Board of 
Agriculture for the counties represented 
at this convention to have the subject of 
apiculture placed on the program at 
each farmers’ institute the coming sea- 
son. A committee of one from each 
county represented was appointed to 
confer with the member of the State 
Board and notify him of the request of 
the convention. 


The 14th annual session was not 
largely attended, but better than the 
three previous sessions. The interest 
from first to last was good, and those 
who attended were well paid for time 
and money spent. 


The convention adjourned to meet in 
Corry, Pa., in the fall of 1894. 
GEORGE SPITLER, Sec. 





LAaNGsTROTH FUND. 


SOP ANF SPF SAFES EA FSAI SAI NAINA IN FUER FURS EN SNS 


{For years, bee-keepers have felt that they 
owed the Rev. L. L. Langstroth—the Father 
of American bee-culture—a debt that. they 
can never very well pay, for his invention of 
the Movable-Frame Hive which so completely 
revolutionized bee-keeping throughout all the 
world. In order that his few remaining years 
may be made as happy and as comfortable as 
possible, we feel that we should undertake a 
oy by which those bee-keepers who consider 

t a privilege as well as a duty, might have an 
opportunity to contribute something toward 
a fund that should be gathered and forwarded 
to Father Langstroth as aslight token of their 
appreciation, and regard felt for him by bee- 
keepers everywhere. No amount above $1.00 
is expected from any person at one time—but 
any sum, however large or small, we will of 
course receive and turn over to Father L. 
All receipts will be acknowledged here.—ED.] 


“notes Neste er? 


List of Contributors. 


Previously Reported $77 70 
Edw. Smith, Carpenter, Ills.......... 25 
C. Klock, Pearsall, Tex 1 00 
W. J. Finch, Jr., Springfield, Ills..... 1 00 


$79 95 


A Binder for holding a year’s num 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed witk the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 
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FROM ‘‘ THE STINGER.’”’ 
yy wy vv wy vw wy wy ww Ww VV VV VV vy 


It pleased me to see that Mr. J. H. Martin 
(Rambler) recently undertook to read the 
Managers of the late World’s Fair a lesson 
for the manner in which they treated the 
bee-keepers of California when the latter 
asked for a small sum of money to defray 
the expenses of a suitable honey exhibit. 
The Rambler hopes that the bee-keepers of 
the Golden State will be enabled to make a 
good showing at the Midwinter Fair, which 
opened in the Pacific metropolis on the first 
of January. 

The Stinger believes that California can 
make’as good a honey exhibit as can any 
other part of America, but he does not be- 
lieve that the bee-keepers of that State can 
do it unless they get some aid from the 
Fair Managers. It is to the interest of the 
Fair that California should make a fine ex- 
hibit of its products of the bee-hive; the 
honey of that State has a world wide fame, 
and visitors from abroad will want to see 
such an exhibit. From the way the State 
mentioned was represented at the World’s 
Fair, I will venture to say that California 
will be ‘‘in the soup”’ again, as far as its 
honey interests are cone erned. 

Ye California bee-keepers, get after those 
Midwinter folk, and see if you cannot wake 
them up. Do not let them try to debar 
your sweet product by compelling you to 
pay 32.00 a square foot for placing your 
honey on the floor of the Fair buildings; 
on the contrary, the Fair should offer you 
a bonus to make a display that will be a 
credit to the Sunset State. 

Mrs. Atchley has been complaining of 
skunks bothering her bees, and that she 
would like some one to give her ‘*the best 
or shortest way to get rid’’ of them. I 
should think that the best way to get rid of 
them is to kill them. That is what I have 
done when they came in my way. 

But it is not always an easy thing to get 
a chance to have the fun of killing the ns asty 
little things. Were they to pester a bee- 
yard, as they have the apiary of Mrs. 
Atchley, I think I would try to catch them 
inatrap. Asskunks are fond of honey, I 
would place a comb of honey in a box, 
which should have an opening sufficiently 
large to let the marauding animals pass in. 
Have a steel-jaw trap set near the small 
comb of honey, in such a way that his 


skunkship ec annot get to it without stepping 
into the trap. 


After the skunk has pressed 
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a the button, you can do the rest, Mrs. 


Atchley, without any directions from me. 


The Review has the poetry craze the worst 
of all the bee-papers. I am glad that I did 
not get the malady bad, or perhaps I could 
not succeed in getting the BEE JOURNAL 
out of the rut that it has gotten into, too., 

‘““The honey show at the World’s Fair” 
is the subject of some interesting editorial 
correspondence in the November feview. In 
this article Editor Hutchinson tells how he 
captured the views of the honey exhibits he 
gives to illustrate the aforesaid article. I 
should like to have been there when Hutchy 
was getting these pictures, for he must 
have made a bigger show of himself than 
even the Fair was. For shame, my boy! 

There seems to be a disposition among 
many bee-keepers to *‘ tickle ’’ one another 
whenever they have anything to say of 
brother bee-keepers, especially when writ- 
ing to the bee-papers. I like the spirit of 
brotherly love that appears to be mani- 
fested by such a disposition; yet it strikes 
me that this desire to tickle brother bee- 
keepers does not come altogether from a 
spirit of friendliness—is it not more to 
‘* keep on the good side”’ of apiarists who 
have some influence, etc. ? 


‘* You tickle me and I'll tickle you’’ may 
be ‘‘ good policy ’’ for those who have an 
ax to grind; as The Stinger has no ax to 
grind, and does not believe in such a man- 
ner of keeping in the good graces of any 
one, he will treat all alike. Therefore, 
when he thinks a person worthy of com- 
mendation, he will gladly bestow what 
praise he can upon such a person; but when 
he finds that anybody in the bee-keeping 
world merits just rebuke, he will go for 
him with his stinger. Ye evil doers and 
hypocrites, take warning, for you might 
wake up and find yourselves in a hornets’ 
nest. 

Here is something I find in the November 
issue of the Bee- Keepers’ Review, and I would 
ask that some bee-keeper in California call 
the attention of the Midwinter Fair Mana- 
gers toit. It was written by the editor of 
the magazine mentioned: ‘The next case 
had a very meager showing of honey from 
California. It seems strange that such a 
great honey-producing State as this should 
not have had a better display...... There 
was some comb honey, but it was not first- 
class in appearance.”’ 





The Review records the fact that Califor- 
nia had some curiosities in one corner of 
its case at the World’s Fair * in the way of 
enormous clam shells and the shells of 
ostrich eggs in which the bees had been in- 
duced to store honey.’ Well, that is doing 
pretty well; but cannot those California 
bee-keepers do even better? They might 
take an elephant out in one of the bee- 
ranges, and kill it, and after it has dried up 
or mummified, scoop out the inside and 
then induce a swarm of bees to fill it with 
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honey. It would be a curiosity that would 
beat the one mentioned in the Bible. 


Editor Hutchinson regrets that the honey 
exhibits at the World’s Fair were scattered 
over the grounds in the various buildings. 
Of course it is to be regretted; the men 
who managed the Fair forgot to take a les- 
son from the methodical bee; a bee would 
not attempt to store the honey it was col- 
lecting, in the various hives of an apiary. 
The managers of the Fair could have been 
likened toa bee, if they could have had 
all the honey that was brought upon the 
Fair grounds stored in one place. 


In Prof. Cook’s valuable article in the 
November eview, I notice that he for- 
got to speak his couple of lines ere he 
launched out upon the subject he proposed 
to deal with. 


These lines at the beginning of an article 
remind me of the boy at school who did 
not appreciate ‘‘declamation day,’’ and got 
out of it, when his turn came to get up on 
the platform and speak his piece. He did 
it by rattling off— 


‘‘Speaking is hard and tough: 
I’ve spoke two lines and that’s enough.”’ 


&® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Bees Had a Merry Christmas. 


The bees have been having a Merry 
Christmas. Yesterday was warm and 
balmy, and the bees had a ‘‘ picnic.’’ They 
celebrated the shortest day in the year by 
a splendid flight. Bees, thusfar, have been 
doing well upon the summer stands. I 
leave for the ** Land of Flowers and Sun- 
shine”? on Wednesday, Dec. 27th, and hope 
to be at home New Year’s Day,”’ at ‘* Loney 
St. Andrews by the Sea.’ 

Mrs. L. Harrison. 


Peoria, Ills., Dec. 25, 1893. 


> —_—S. - 


The Past Season in Texas. 


Bees wintered well last winter, 
I have heard, but it was avery poor year 
for swarming. I got 5 swarms from 28 col- 
onies, spring count, but took off 1,200 one- 


as far as 





pound sections of fine honey, and some- 
thing over 100 partly-filled sections, which 
I have on hand for feeding in the spring. 
The honey-flow stopped suddenly the first 
of August, from dry weather. All the 
honey gathered since then came from 
broom-weed, so-called here—a very small 
yellow flower, growing about 18 inches 
high. Itis very sprangly, and stands the 
dry weather well. 


My bees got plenty of honey for winter, 
and are in fine condition. The weather is 
splendid, but itis terribly dry. We have 
had very little rain for four months. I 
can’t say what effect it will have on next 
year’s honey crop, but if it does not rain 
soon, we will have no wheat crop, surely. 
Honey sold here for 1244 cents per pound. 
The mercury is 73 degrees in the shade to- 
day. A. BISHER. 

Baird, Tex., Dec. 11, 1893. 





Bees in the ‘‘ Italy of America.” 


Bees are now daily on the wing. and 
pollen is coming in. The mercury to-day is 
76 degrees above zero—-quite warm enough 
for ‘‘ winter weather.”’ Tourists are more 
numerous at, this date than last season. The 
Italy of America is Florida, only better, 
as we Americans try to better everything, 
you know—and do. Dr. JESSE OREN. 

Daytona, Fla., Dec. 26, 1893. 





—_ —_—-_- 


Bees in Fine Condition for Winter. 


My 35 colonies of bees went into winter 
quarters in fine condition. and I will be 
surprised if Llose any. I have them all 
well packed in leaves, with ground cork 
and old carpet on top, the same as I have 
wintered them for the last four winters 
without loss. Wm. B. McCormick. 

Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 19, 1893. 





Getting Better Prices for Honey. 
Why could not the bee-keepers club to- 

gether, and agree not to sell any honey for 

less than a certain price, the price to be 


governed by the season? There is so much 
honey put upon the market by those who 
will *‘ take what they can get” for it, and 
this is ruining the market. If the bee- 
associations could club together as the coal 
and sugar companies do, it seems as if they 
might get a good price. They could buy 
the honey of those who are going to sell for 
less. I would like to hear what some 
others, and more experienced, bee-keepers 
have to say on this subject. 
Cuas. B. ALLEN. 
Central Square, N. Y. 


—_ -——_- 





Bees Seem to be Wintering Well. 


We have had pretty steady winter 
weather here for over a month, and good 
sleighing for the past ten days, with about 
10 inches of snow on the level. Bees in win- 
ter quarters seem to be contented, with 40 
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degrees above zero ' : 
murmur can be heard with satisfaction by 
the experienced bee-keeper, for his bees are 
all right so far. . 
Bees in this part have never gone into 
winter in better condition. They had plenty 
of bees, and abundance of the very best of 
winter stores. The prospect is that bees 
will come out in good condition next 
spring. C. THEILMANN. 
Theilmanton, Minn., Dec. 22, 1593. 
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Wintering Very Well So Far. 

My bees are wintering very well so far. 
As yet there has not been much cold 
weather, but it may come yet and freeze 
some of them out, who knows? My crop 
of honey this year was 250 pounds of comb 
and extracted. Isold $19 worth this year. 

A. C. Bass. 

Greenville, Tenn., Dec. 23, 1893. 


$$$ $< >< 


Results of the Past Season. 


Honey sells here at 6!¢ cents for best 
clover, or about 5!4 cents net. I am only 
offered 3 cents a pound for buckwheat, or 2 
cents net. I got 9,000 pounds of honey 
from 150 supers, and 300 pounds of comb 
honey from 8 hives, run for section honey. 

‘ R. F. WHIresiveE. 

Little Britain, Ont., Dec. 16, 1893. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 
Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in Washington, and, so far as 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 

FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; ail the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be * fan- 
cy white.” ** No. 1 dark,” ete. 

CHICAGO, ILu., Dec. 4, 1893.—There were 
but few shipments of honey to this market 
last week. The cold weatherstarted business 
up, and honey moved some better than here- 
tofore. Fancy and No. 1 is getting scarce, 
and prices are on the upward tendency. Fan- 
cy. 16c.; No. 1 white, 15c.; fair, l4c. Ex- 
tracted is moving slowly with plenty to 
satisfy demand. Beeswax, 20@22c. J. A.I 


4s 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dee. 22.—Honey market is 
very quiet and dull. All prices are nominal 
and demand very light. Welook for a better 
demand after the Holidays, but the past 
month has been the slowest honey trade we 
ever saw in this market, 7% P 
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CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 19.—There is a good 





mand from manufacturers is stillslow. Ex- 
tracted honey brings 5@8c. Comb honey, 12 
@16c. in a jobbing way for fair to best white. 
Beeswax is in fair demand at 20@23c, for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


CHICAGO, Iut., Nov. 1.—Fancy white comb 
honey brings 15c. per lb. Grades not grading 
first-class are not selling at over 14c., as there 
has been quite a quantity of California honey 
received here. and is offered at 14c. The 
quality is superior to most of that we receive. 

Jark comb honey sells slowly at 12@13c. 
Extracted ranges from 5@7c., according to 
color, quality, flavor and style of package. 
The trade in honey has been large this season. 

Beeswax, 22c. . A. B. & Co. 


NEW YORK. N. Y., Dec. 22.—Our market 
for comb honey is unusally dull and shows no 
activity whatever. The supply has been 
large, while the demand has been very light, 
hence the stocks have accumulated. We 
quote: Fancy white, 1-lb., 12@13c.; off grades, 
lic.; buckwheat, 10c. It is necessary to 
shade even these prices to effect calls for 
round lots. Extracted isin fair demand with 
amar d of supply of all graces. We quote: 
Vhite clover and basswood, 6c.: California, 
5%@6c.; Southern, 55@60c per gal.; buck- 
wheat, no demand. 

Beeswax, is in very good demand at 25@26c. 
for good average quality. H. B. & 8. 


CHICAGO, Itu., Nov. 23.— The Chicago 
market has plenty of honey. and 14c. seems 
to be the outside price obtainable. Anything 
that will not grade strictly No, 1 must be sold 
at 12@13c. Large quantities have teen sold, 
but the supply is at present in excess of the 
demand. Extracted finds ready sale at 6@ 
6%c. for Northern honey; Southern, in bar- 
rels.5c. Beeswax, 22@24c. 8S. T. F. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Dec. 21.—The demand 
for comb and extracted honey is not as good 
as we would like to see it. We quote: No.1 
white 1-lb. comb, 14@15c.; No. 2 white, 13@ 
14c.; No. l amber, 13@13%c.; No. 2 amber 
10@12c. Extracted, white, 6@7c.: aeener, 5@ 

y . Co 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 and 46 So. Water St. 
R,. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street 


New York, N. We 
F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BRoOs. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros,, 110 Hudson St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 WalnutStreet. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 521 Walnut St. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Hamilton, flls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C F, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 





